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there is no need for reserve. As the prelimi- 
nary prospectus tells us : 

"By means of the Chaucer and early Eng- 
lish text societies the New English Dictionary 
has been made possible, and the study of our 
prae-Elizabethan literature has been put on an 
entirely new footing. Abundant honour is due 
to other workers, but it is the merest truth to 
say that it is the indomitable energy and 
courage of Dr. Furnivall which have kept 
these societies alive for more than a century. 
We believe that we are consulting what would 
be his wish in proposing that we should aim 
at securing the continuity of this work, instead 
of offering him any expensive personal present. 
Many manuscripts and printed texts are still 
inaccessible to ordinary students, and, on the 
other hand, the list of books which the Early 
English Text Society has in hand, but which 
cannot be printed off for lack of funds, is as 
long as ever. We feel that even those who 
do not care to possess its annual volumes owe 
a debt to the Society, and we confidently ap- 
peal to all lovers of English to raise special 
funds by which to give it new vigour." 

There is really no limit to the amount of 
money which could be spent usefully in this 
third object, and it is to help this that hard 
work and open purses are needed. The affec- 
tion which Dr. Furnivall has inspired in scores 
of personal friends has made the achievement 
of objects one and two, if we could be content 
with them, ridiculously easy. But to collect a 
large sum of money to help forward the study 
of ourpra?-Elizabethan languageand literature, 
while they are absolutely the common property 
of England and America, is by no means easy. 
What students on both sides of the Atlantic 
have to do is, in the first place, to give out of 
their own pockets with a generosity which will 
put their own earnestness in the matter beyond 
doubt, and then to appeal to their richer friends 
to take up the movement on a larger scale. 
Owing to the mixture of the personal element 
in our movement it is not intended to publish 
the amounts of individual contributions, and 
at the moment of writing only very imperfect 
information is to hand. But to guide intending 
contributors it may be mentioned that in 
England, from the inner circle of professional 
students and teachers, donations have been re- 
ceived varying from one to ten guineas, and 
from the outer circle of sympathizers other 
donations varying from five shillings to twenty- 
six pounds. Subscriptions from America may 



be sent either direct to George Macmillan Esq. , 
St. Martin Street, Leicester Square, or to the 
Furnivall Commemoration Fund, London and 
County Bank, Henrietta St., Covent Garden, 
or to George P. Brett Esq., The Macmillan 
Company, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York, by 
whom they will be forwarded to London. 
Americans who know Dr. Furnivall will give, 
because to know him is to like him and to 
catch some of his enthusiasm. To them no 
' appeal ' is needed. But a real appeal is 
needed to those who in improved dictionaries 
and text-books, and histories of literature, are 
entering in a hundred ways into the fruits of 
Dr. Furnivall's work, and it is hoped that in 
this matter England and America will at last 
enter into a generous competition to prove 
which values most highly the language and 
literature which are our common heritage. 

Alfred W. Pollard. 
British Museum, 
London, W. C. 



OBITUARY. 

GEORGE ALLISON HENCH. 

On a tour in the White Mountains, last summer, 
Professor Hench of the University of Michigan, 
was thrown from his bicycle and received in- 
juries which resulted in his death but four days 
later, on the sixteenth of August. 

He was born at Centre, Pennsylvania, on 
the fourth of October, 1866, and received his 
collegiate education at Dickinson College, en- 
tering the Freshman Class in 1881, and at 
Lafayette College, where he spent the last 
three years of his course, and was graduated 
with the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1885, 
He then took up the study of Germanic Phil- 
ology at the Johns Hopkins University, and re- 
mained matriculated there for four years ; dur- 
ing the summer semester of 1887, however, h< 
attended courses at the University of Berlin 
The excellence of his work at Johns Hopkin: 
won for him, in June of the following year, th< 
Fellowship in German ; the remainder of the 
summer he spent at Vienna, collecting, in tht 
Imperial Library, the material for his disserta 
tion. In June 1889 he received the degree o 
Doctor of Philosophy. After another year o 
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study in the universities of Heidelberg and 
Berlin he was appointed instructor in German 
in the University of Michigan, where he met 
with rapid promotion. Within a twelvemonth 
he was made Assistant Professor of Germanic 
Philology, and in 1896, though then barely thirty 
years old, he succeeded Professor Thomas as 
Professor of Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures, and head of the German Department ; 
which position he continued to hold until his 
untimely death. 

As a scholar, Professor Hench won an envi- 
able reputation at the very outset of his career, 
by his dissertation on the Monsee Fragments, 
1890, a "diplomatic-critical" edition of the 
Vienna and Hanover manuscripts of these Old- 
High-German texts, with their Latin originals, 
notes on variant readings, etc., and a grammat- 
ical treatise ; to which were added, later in the 
same year, an introduction, an exhaustive 
glossary, and a photo-lithographic facsimile. 
It was an excellent piece of work, distinguished 
by extraordinary discernment of minute pale- 
ographic details, by acumen and independence 
of judgment in the discussion of the origin 
and the history of the manuscripts, and by ac- 
curate scholarship and painstaking thorough- 
ness throughout ; qualities which marked the 
author at once as a man of unusual promise. 
They were alike characteristic of his second 
work, an edition of one of the most important 
Old-High-German translations from the Latin, 
that of the tractate of Isidorus De Fide Catho- 
lica contra Judaos. It was published in 1893 
as volume lxxii of the Quellenund Forschung- 
en, under the title Der Althochdeutsche 
Isidor, Facsimile- Ausgabe des Pariser Codex 
nebst critischem Texte der Pariser und Mon- 
seer Bruchstucke, and was provided, like the 
author's first publication, with an introduction, 
a grammatical treatise, and a complete vocab- 
ulary. It is now the standard edition of that 
text, and needs only to be reprinted in a less 
expensive form, without the facsimiles, in order 
to be in the hands of every student of Old-High- 
German. Outside of these larger works, Pro- 
fessor Hench has published but little : reviews 
of Kuno Fischer's Goethes Tasso and Zange- 
meister und Braune's Bruchstucke der altsach- 
sischen Bibeldichtung aus der Bibliotheca Pal- 
atina, in the Mod. Lang. Notes, Vols, vi and 



ix ; an article on the Gothic gup in Paul und 
Braune's Beitrage, Vol. xxi; and an article on 
The Voiced Spirants in Gothic, in the Journal 
of Germanic Philology, Vol. i. He had planned 
and partly begun other investigations, among 
them a critical comparison of the Paris Isidorus 
with the Monsee Fragments, and an inquiry 
into the relation of the Gothic alphabet to the 
runes ; but the conscientiousness with which 
he performed his regular duties as a teacher 
and as chairman of his department, as well as 
those imposed upon him by reason of his ad- 
ministrative ability, left him but little leisure 
for research. Despite a lingering physical in- 
firmity left by a severe illness two years ago, 
he continued to attend to every detail of his 
work, teaching in the summer school besides, 
and, last year, acting as head of the Romance 
department as well. He was keenly alive to 
the opportunities which his position afforded for 
the improvement of the instruction in modern 
languages in the secondary schools of his state, 
and the furtherance of educational interests in 
general, especially the regulation of College 
admission requirements. He had given much 
earnest thought to these subjects, and had 
formed opinions of a decidedly progressive, 
not to say radical, nature. It was upon his 
motion that the Modern Language Association, 
in 1896, appointed the Committee of Twelve on 
secondary instruction in the Modern Lang- 
uages, whose admirable report has just ap- 
peared ; he was a member of the sub-com- 
mittee on methods, and at the general meeting 
of the committee a year ago, he strenuously 
exerted his influence in favor of high ideals 
and rigid standards in secondary education. 

Thus his activity extended over an ever 
widening sphere. Taken for all in all, he was, 
in his devotion to scholarly ideals amid the 
deadening routine of administrative work, in 
his thoroughness as a teacher, and in the 
breadth of his sympathies as an educator, a 
rare embodiment of all that is best in the 
American type of a university man. 

H. K. Schilling. 
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